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"Beauty? It Is There in Every 
Gutter, If We'd Only Pick It 
Up," Declared the Stranger 


The Basswood Bough 


BY 

M. L. C PICKTHALL 




I UL.ES," said Peat, thought¬ 
fully, ”lt would be a *food 
^ j thing for me If I. too, could 
get my board off the road¬ 
side.’* 

Juic'd had optimistic speckled ear 
and a pessimistic gray one. He 
wagged the latter as if to remind 
Peat that it was some time since he’d 
tasted oats. 

"Well. I know" assented Peat, "but 
ff you had to graze half the night. 
I’d let you sleep all the afternoon. 
Anyway." 

Jules blew gently Into the hear* of 
a grass tuft. A white moth flew 
out, dazed, into the sun; It took shel¬ 
ter beneath a trllltum leaf while 
Jules devoured ite former home, and 
Peat, for the nth time, went through 
Ills pockets. 

"Not a darned thing,’’ was his con¬ 
clusion. "There’s my knife, but I 
can’t do without it. There’s my old 
nickel watch, but It was Grand¬ 
father Ne?aon l’ym’s, ,and I daren’t 
go back home and tell ’em I swopped 
It for a bit of pie. Could never live 
it down, Jules. Never. There’s a 
handkerchief. I guess no one’d want 
that, anyway. What else? There's 
the sample, of course." 

He went to the. disreputable buggy 
concealed among the bushes and 
groped beneath the seat. He pro¬ 
duced a large wooden case, which he 
looked at with dark disfavor. On 
the case was stenciled in gay red 
letters: 

The Housekeeper’s Best 
Is Summerby’s Nest. 

He knew what was inside the case 
without looking For weeks he’d 
been touring the country w ith Jules 
booking orders/ for Sumnaerby’s War¬ 
ranted Non-Scorch Patent-Grip Alu¬ 
minum Saucepans. Seven in One Nest. 
Seven. He h ,d done his part. Hut 


that no one ’on the road could see 
Jules or the buggy. Whistling, lje 
started to walk to the town. He did 
not like the town when he reached it. 
It was just large enough to Ignore a 
stranger, just small enough to be sus¬ 
picions of him when he thrust him¬ 
self upon its attention. It was dusty, 
too, and full of the smell of suppers. 
It had cut down most of Its trees and 
planted gilt railings and geraniums. 
It was prosperous. 

Peat went on until he came to a 
pink brick building, where lived an 
insurance agent by the name of 
Means. Here Peat entered an office, 
where a man sat behind a sticky, roll¬ 
top desk. Peat said: "Are you Mr 
Means?" 

"That's me," said Mr. Means'. "Do 
you want to be Insured? Come back 
*t-” 

"No," answered Peat, "I don’t want 
to be insured. I want to ask you 
what you think this Is worth?" 

He stretched the basswood bough 
across the top of the desk. 

All the honey warmth of summer 
had entered the office with the bough 
as well as a pair of wandering gold- 
dusted bees. Means did not noth** 
these things. He was staring coldl.x 
at Peat. 

Peat said: "Don't you think it’s 
pretty enough to be worth 25 cents? - ' 

Means’ face flushed. "I’ll tell you 
somethin’ you ain’t asked,” he said 
"Follow this street a piece and take 
the first to the right. That’ll bring 
you to the county asylum. Good 
evenin’." 

"Good evening." said Peat cordially 
He liked Means no better than th« 
town. 

In the* next hour he offered th* 
basswood bough for sale eleven times 
with the same unvarying unsuccess. 

At last he came to a street of small 
wooden houses, one of which had beei 


Sumnierbv hadn’t. "It’s getting quite [ burned into a store. The window o 


r conspicuous,” ht* told Jules, "the way 
Summerby falls to connect up with 
the salary." 

He pushed the case back and sat 
down by the wheel. Two miles ahead 
was the town where he had hoped 
to sup. He whistled pensively, for It 
Is not possible to get a supper for 4 
cent* which was all he had remain¬ 
ing from Summerby’s last remittance. 
"Besides." he said, "I’ll need all that 
to tell 8ummcrhy what I think of 
b!m. The letter’ll be overweight, 
Jules. It means a hollow night for 
one of us. old fellow." 

His eyes, resting on the s/ummer 
woods, were content enough. They 
held the lover look. "I’ve nothing 
to sell for my supper," he said, 
dreamily, "and I can’t sing for It, and 
it’ll be too late In the day to work 
for It And yet there's not a spray 
of that wild rose or a taveel of those 
green flow?rs that isn’t worth dol¬ 
lars—all the dollars of the world—If 
they did but know It." 

He looked up into the deeps of the 
basswood boughs above him. Evening 
bees filled the green layers with a 
murmur like the sea; the scent of the 
pendent blossoms was heavy as honey. 

"I wonder." he said, "if there's a 
soul In that tight, tidy, blind little 1 
town that’d give a quarter for a bass- i 
wood bough!" 


ihe store seemed to contain nothin, 
but wrapping paper. But a light 
burned dimly In the dusk within. Hi 
opened the door and entered. The 
bguwood bough in his hand was now 
wet with d/w. 

A girl was packing a suit case in 
the middle of the store, which was 
empty. A small oil lamp with a pink 
gl obe burned on a shelf. She turned. 
Peat saw a dark, irregular face, eyes 
brilliant as the eyes of some one in 
pain. She said, curtly: “This store’s 
closed. What do you want?" 

A curious sense at that moment pos¬ 
sessed Peat that he had seen this girl 
before; that she had spoken those 
words to him before; that his own 
answer had been known and re¬ 
hearsed from the beginning of things, 
w'hen he said, smiling: "1 don’t want 
to buy; I want to sell." 

’What?" 

"I want to sell this." 

"That?" She stared at him. "Why, 
it’s only a basswood bough." 

"Just so. Is It worth anything to 
you?’’ 

Still staring at him, she slowly took 
the bough, lifting it to her face. Her 
lips were cooled with the dew. Sud¬ 
denly her eyes glimmered with tears, 
though they yet remained steadfastly 
on Peat’s face. "There was a tree In 
the yard at home." she said. "I'd for- 


IT SEFMF.I > TO PRAT THAT HE COULD WALK LIKE THAT FOREVER, THROUGH THE TENDER NIGHT. 


Hr laughed presently and sprang to *° tt,n how " w, ** t 11 wa! — 
tl» feet. "Jules," he said, "I'm going j * shabby P ur8e 8he shook 
to see!" 

He caught a swaying tasseled 
branch and cut it through two feet 
from the tip. He was sm.ling to him¬ 
self. "I’m going to pedd;e beauty In¬ 
stead , of saucepans,’’ he told Jules. 

"Do you think any one will buy?” 

Jules snorted as if In mild derision. 

Wagging his gray ear. 

* * * * 


From 
single 

coin and held It to him. "Will you 
take this?” she asked him, unsmiling. 
"It’s the last I got. Is it enough for 
your basswood bough?" 

"Too much—if it’s the last." 

"You can have it. You better. It’s 
my own and honest. I ll have plenty i 
more tomorrow—but not of that kind 
Will you take It, whoever you are, ! 
and—and go?" 


pEAT pushed through the bushes to p E AT was silent. He was aware in 
the road. They were thick. A every nerve that the dark, dis- 
Glancing back he was assured mantled store housed both passion 


«nd despair. While he hesitated she 
'a«*ed him, little and slim and fcar- 
ess. some great emoting in her seem¬ 
ed to have cast out all lesser ones | 
ihc said again. “I’ve no more. Take [ 
it and go." 

"You’re In trouble.’’ returned Peat, j 
abruptly. 

"You're wrong." she answered, 
quietly. ’Tonight I'm getting quit of j 
trouble." 

“I'm a stranger to you," continued 
Peat, In the same quick, low voice. 
‘You don’t even know my name, nor 
I yours. Maybe, out of all our lives, 
we’ll know each other five minutes, 
an hour, two . . . Just speak and 
pass . . But if I see you In trouble 
fot that five minutes, that hour, it's 
my right to offer you help as much 
as If I’d known you twenty years. 
Won’t you take that help?" 

"What do you mean?" 

His eyes were on hers He softly 
struck his hands together "Oh, I 
know," he said. I know you need it*" 
"Listen.*’ On some queer Impulse 
she went close to him, looked in his 
face. ’Tonight, for the first time in 
more than a year. 1 don’t need help." 

"You may need it all the more for 
thinking you don’t." 

"Tonight, for the first time. I’m j 
going to help myself—to all the 1 
things I want most in life." 

"Tell me." 

•'This stor«? was mine. I owned It. I 
I ran it. I sold—pretty things—llow- J 
ers. fruits, preserves In little blue 
pots—anything so long as it was 
,%-ctty. I’m ugly, but I’ve been mad | 


for pretty things all my life. But 
people wouldn’t buy them. I—got 
Into debt. I worked and worked. I 
slaved for the ugly things, the com¬ 
mon needs. It was no good. And I’m 
tired. Tired " Suddenly she clenched 
h**r hands. £he began to tremble. "I'm 
starved." she said, hoarsely—"starved 
for the things that thousands of girls 
take for grunted—starved for beauty. 
So I’m going away—to Join a man 
who’ll give me beautifuf things for a 
while, and nothing else—nothing 
else." The passion died out of her 
.°he looked at Peat with a pale dig¬ 
nity. "Now you know all of me there 
over will be to know," she said. "Will 
you go?" 

"No." 

* You can’t stop me. you know.” 

"T don’t mean to try." 

Sh«* waited, her face turning white. 

"But maybe I can help you all the 
same," continued I’eat, cheerfully. 
"It's now about $ o’clock. You’re 
packing to catch the 11:40 at Cedar 
Mills?" 

"Yes.” she agreed. 

"Are you going to walk there, carry¬ 
ing the suit case? Yes? Well, Jules 
and my buggy are hidden two miles 
out of town. If you'll let me I’ll take 
you In to Cedar Mills—or. at least, 
Jules will." 

"Who is—Jules 7' 

"Jules is a friend of mine,” said 
Peat thoughtfully, “who gives very 
good advice. He has four legs," he 
finished hastily. "Well?" 

She was still gazing at him strange¬ 
ly. "You won’t try—to stop me?" 


STEPHEN LEACOCK’S LOST DOLLAR 

t - - 

Little Things One May Forgive But Doesn't Forget. 


M Y friend Todd owes me a 
dollar. He has owed It to 
me for twelve months. I 
can realize whenever I meet 
him that he has forgotten that he 
owes me a dollar. He meets me in 
the same frank friendly way as al¬ 
ways. My dollar has clean gone out 
of his mind. I see that 1 shall never 
get It back. 

On the other hand I know that I 
shall remember all my life that 
Todd owes me a dollar. It will 
make no difference, 1 trust, to our 
friendship, but I shall never tie able 
to forget it. I don’t know how It is 
with other people; but If any man 
borrows a dollar from me I carry the 
recollection of It to the grave. 

Let me relate what happened. 
Todd borrowed this dollar last year, 
on the 15th of December (I mention 
the date In case this should ever 
meet Todd’s eye). Just as he was 
about to leave for Bermuda. He 
needed a dollar in change to pay his 
tax!; and I lent It to him. 

It happened quite simply and nat¬ 
urally; I hardly realised It till It 
was all over. He merely said: "Let 
me have a dollar, will you?" And I 
said. "Certainly. Is a dollar enough?" 

I believe. In fact I know, that when 
Todd took that dollar he meant to 
pay for it. 

He sent me a note from Hamilton, 
Bermuda. I thought when I opened 
It that the dollar would be In it. But 
ft wasn't. He merely said that the 
temperature was up to nearly 100. 
The figure misled me for a moment. 

Todd came back in three weeks. 
I met him at the train—not because 
of the dollar, but because I really 
esteem him. I felt It would be nice 
for him to see someone waiting for 
him on the platform after being 
away for three weeks. I said, ''Let’s 
take a taxi up to the dub." But he 
answered. “No. let’s walk." 

We spent the evening together, 
talk Ins- «V*ut Bermuda. I was thlnk- 
V* of the dollar, but. of course, I 
didn’t refer to it. One simply can't. 
I asked him what currency Is used 
in Bermuda, and whether the Amer¬ 
ican dollar goes at par. (I put a 
slight emphasis on the American 
dollar), but found again that I could 
not bring myself to make any refer¬ 
ence to it. 

It took me some time (I see Todd 
pr&otloally every day at my club) 
to realizo that he had completely 


forgotten the dollar. I asked him J about it. So I knew it was all over, 
one day what hl3 trip cost him and 1 In all this I bear Todd no grudge, 
he said that he kept no accounts, i I have simply added him to the list 
A little later I asked him if he felt of men who owe me a dollar. Thor* 
settled down after his trip, and he are quite a few' of them now. 1 
said that he had practically forgotten ; make no difference In my demeanor 


“HE MEETS ME IN THE SAME FRANK, FRIENDLY WAY—MY DOL- 
_ LAR HAS GONE CLEAN OUT OF HIS MIND," 


to them, but I only wish that I could 

fo rget. 

I meet Todd very frequently. Only 
two nights ago I met him out at 
dinner and he was talking, apparent¬ 
ly without self-consciousness, about 
Poland. He said that Poland would 
never pay her debts. You’d think 
a thing like that w'ould have re¬ 
minded him. wouldn’t you? But it 
j didn't seem to. 

P.ut meantime a thought—a rather 
painful thought—has begun to come 
into my mind at intervals. It is 
this: If Todd owes me a dollar and 
has forgotten it. It is possible—In¬ 
deed it is theoretically probable— 
that there must be men to whom I 
owe a dollar which I have forgotten. 
There may be a list of them. The 
more I think of it the less I like 
It. because I am quite sure that If I 
had once forgotten a dollar. I should 
never pay it, on this side of the 
grave. 

If there are such men I want 
them to speak out. Not all at once: 
hut In reasonable numbers, and as 
far as may be in alphabetical order, 
and I will immediately write their 
names down on paper. 

I don’t count here men who may 
have lent me an odd dollar over a 
bridge table: and I am not thinking 
(indeed, I am taking care not to 
think) of the man who lent me 29 
cents to pay for a bottle of plain 
soda In the Detroit Athletic Club 
last month. 

I always find that there's nothing 
like plain soda after a tiring ride 
across the Canadian frontier, and 
that man who advanced that 30 cents 
knows exactly why I felt that I had 
done enough for him. But If any 
man ever lent me a dollar to pay a 
taxi when I was starting for Ber¬ 
muda, I want to pay It. 

More than that: I want to start a 
general movement, a ‘‘Back to Hon¬ 
esty” movement, for paying all these 
odd dollars that are borrowed In mo¬ 
ments of expansion. Let us remem¬ 
ber that the greatest nations were 
built up on the rock basis of absolute 
honesty. 

In conclusion, may I ssy that I do 
particularly ask that no reader ot 
this article will be careless enough 
to leave a copy of this paper around 
where it might be seen by M&j. 
Todd of the University Club of Mon¬ 
treal 

(Copyright, 1023.1 < 


“No." 

"You’ll—help me-—to do this?" 

"Yea.” 

Suddenly she broke, shrank. She 
turned to the suit case again, and he 
knew she was weeping. "I—I thought 
you'd try and stop me,” she mur¬ 
mured vaguely. "You were a 
stranger. But I thought you’d cart." 
* * * * 

THK words were a breath. He 
A stood motionless; fighting the 
longing to cry to her, hold her. plead 
with her. And lose her. . . . When 

he could command his voice he said: 
"We’d best start as soon as you’re 
ready.” She slipped on a coat and a 
soft little hat and blew out the lamp. 
He lifted the suit case. As she 
emerged from the dusk he saw that 
she was carrying the basswood 
bough. She passed him, he closed the 
door behind her. and its sweetness 
was Tike a cool hand laid along his 
eager lips. 

He dropped behind her while they 
walked through the town. She did 
not seem to know If he was there or 
not. It was nearly dark, but he could 
have followed her among a world cf 
shadows. Here and there in the cir¬ 
cles of light cast by the street lamps 
he saw a little blossom fallen from 
the bough she carried. He smiled, 
feeling in his heart a stirring as of 
leaves and unfolding bloom. 


"No one—cares 


voice beside him. 
enough for that.” 

* * * * 

T'HET traveled a mile in utter 
* silence. broken only l»y the in- 
creas rg squeak of one wheel 

Then Peat said suddenly, "Beauty." 
Jules lifted his speckled ear. "You 
were talking of that awhile ago." 

’’Well?" 

"Well—as a matter of impersonal 
interest—I'd like to know why money 
should come to mean beauty to you?" 

"Because I’ve had so little of either, 
I guess." 

"Pshaw!" Peat waved his arm 
angrily. "You haven't had diamond 
necklaces and silk stockings and— 
and crepe de chine nighties. I sup¬ 
pose you mean that." His voice 
deepened. "You've had dawn," he 
said rapidly, "and flowers and trees 
and the good eyes of men and wom¬ 
en . . . Listen, 
woods is a little clearing by a farm 
where I camped yesterday. It was 
all grown over with wild geranium 
and May apple, and veeries were 
singing in the elms. When I went 
to the farm to get some milk a wom¬ 
an with flaxen hair. In a blue dress, 
was giving her child a drink out of 
a new* tin dipper . . . Beauty? There, 
in every gutter, if we'd pick it up!" 

There was a pause. Then the girl 
turned on him fiercely. "You shan’t 
stop me!” she cried. 

Have I tried to?" Peat spoke 


I Jules looked around, grunted, and 
stopped. The buggy tilted slowly 
over. The girl rolled out Into the 
grass, followed by the suit case and 
the sample, which opened and scat¬ 
tered the seven-in-one-nest about 
the dewy dust. Peat fell out last. 
Jules, after one resounding kick at 
the buggy, began to eat grass. 

Preiently Peat stood up. He said: 
“The wheel's off.” 

"Then we’ll lose the train!" 

"Why?" Peat was collecting the 
seven and did not look at her. 

She said faintly. *T’ve—I’ve gone 
wgak all over. I—I couldn’t walk . . . 
that far ..." 

"You won’t have to.’’ I’eat was 
furiously polishing the least of the 
seven on his coat. "You can ride 
Jules." 

He repacked the seven, unhitched 
Jules and backed the damaged buggy 
into the bushes. Then he lifted the 
girl and set her gently on Jules’ 
broad back. "Go on, Jules," he said. 
Jules moved slowly, lipping at the 
sweet, moist grass. Peat walked 
alongside, the reins looped over his 
arm. 

Presently he said: "The moon’ll be 
up by the time you get to Cedar 
Mills.” 

“Yes." 

"I suppose that—fellow—will meet 
the trail* in the city?” 

"Yes.” 

"Why, you see,” said Peat cheerily, 
"your plan's bound t,o work out as— 
as smooth as sirup." 

She did not look at him. Swaying 
to the motion of the heavy horse, 
her eyes were on the stars. It seem¬ 
ed to Peat that he had walked like 
that for years, that he could walk 
like that forever, through the tender 
night, in a world that could never 
grow old. 

They crossed a stream by its ford; 
Jules lipped at the sweet water; he 
seemed to he drinking broken stars. 
Peat felt Its cool thrill about his 
knees. An owl floated' noiselessly 
down the channel; the loveliness of 
the night folded them round. 

They climbed the bank. Beyond, 
two roads forked. Peat asked: 
"Which Is th* road to Cedar Mills?” 

"That." She pointed to the right 

"No," said I’eat quietly. "You’re 
wrong. It’s the other.” She did not 
reply. He headed Jules down the 
road to the left. 

Th* woods thinned. Clearings ap- 
p*ar**d, fields, meadows, houses. A 
silver light grew slowly. At first It 
was as if the dew became luminous 
then beyond the woods the moon 
rose. 

"There’s Cedar Mills," said Peat. 

She looked. "Set me down, please," 
she requested In a minute. “I—I’ll 
walk the rest of the way." 

“Sure*’’ Peat agreed, cheerfully 
"Maybe It would be best." He lifted 
her down and set her feet gently In 
the dus*. He gave her the suit case 
An Instant she hesitated. He held 
out his hand. “Well, good-bye,” he 
told her, "You’ll know your way. I’m 
glad I was able to help you . . ." 

She turned him a white, wild face. 
She struck down his hand. "Glad?"; 


'* ft * he * OWn ‘ And here rca ‘ ! through his teeth. "Have I-Whoa. 
walked beside her. i Jules!" 

The woods were still and hushed. 

But btauty lay on them like a light. ' 
they distilled an essence eweet as j 
song. In the hollows of the road a 
Ught mist lay, so white it seemed 
their feet should have been silvered ; 
from w*alklng through It. When ! 
they came to the great basswood be- j 
neath which Peat had left Jules and ; 
the buggy it was like a cloud against 
the lesser stars; bees and birds ] 
slept in ft. 

Jules slept, too, with grass hang- i 
Ing out ot his mouth. He was re- t 
proachful when Peat waked him and j 
harnessed him. I’eat drove out on j 
the silent road where the girl wait- j 
ad. She climbed into the buggy be¬ 
side him. He lifted the suit case and 
stowed it under the seat with the 
jingling sample. He said. "Go on 
now, Jules.” Jules, roused from a 
doze; his heavy hoofs began to thud 
softly in the dust. The girl sat dumb 
and motionless beside Peat, the bass¬ 
wood bough across her knees. 

By and by Peat said chattily, in 
the tone of one who makes small 
talk at an afternoon tea: "This—fel¬ 
low—you’re goin’ to, is he young?" J 

“I—don’t know'-’’ 

"Young as me?" Insisted Peat. - 

"No. Oh, no.” 

In Peat’s mind the last excuse for j 
the unknown fellow vanished. Hold- ! 
ing the reins In one hand, he pound- j 
od his fist softly on his knee. Be- J 
tween the fist and the knee he vision¬ 
ed a face—the kind of face bred in 
cities, beside which open ruffianism 
becomes clean and comely. He 
pounded harder. 

"I suppose he lets on he cares for 
you a heap?” he suggested. 

She turned to him with her strange, 
grim innocence. "Is It likely any 
one’d care a whole heap for me?” 

"Oh, well, some might,” answered 
Teat cautiously. He gripped his 
hands as he said it. Just to touch 
) her, to gather her to his heart, to 
! kiss those* bitter words from her 
j Ups. to wake her from her dark 
i dream. "You never can tell how 
j those thIngsTI go.” 
j "Well, he cares enough to give me 
■ those things I’ve come to realize are 
| the only things I care for.” She 
j laughed a little hard, wretched laugh. 

Her eyes held the oddest mixture of 
distrust and hope as she looked at 
Peat. "You see, I know what I’m 
doing," she said, "and we’re both 
honest.” 

"Honest!" breathed Peat. "Oh, 
gosh!” 

"What’s the matter," 

"Hurt mystlf," explained Peat 
briefly. "Sciatica In this knee.” 

"And no one will make me change 
my mind.” • 

"Who’s trying to?" asked Peat 
"Oh, glttup, Jules!" 

Tfo one,” came tho ghost of » 


j she whispered. "Glad?” I’ll never; 
Back there in the, forgive you!" She walked rapidly 
down the road, and Peat watched 
her. He knew' again that she was 
weeping. 

Peat was very tired. He turned 
to Jules and leaned his head against 
Jules’ hairy neck. He. was waiting 
He stood so some time, motionless. 
Now and then he spoke to the horse 
"Oh, Jules," he whispered. "Jules— 

the little girl! The little girl-’* 

Jules’ gray ear wagged doubtfully. 
"She don’t know one thing—Oh. 

Jules! My little—fool-’’ 

* * * * 

H E waited. As the minutes passed 

Mu 


his heart seemed to shrink and 


grow cold. He felt the warmth and 
fragrance drained out of the night. 
“Jules,” he breathed, ”1—haven't— 
lost her, have ir* 

Then, far lu the silvered night, ho 
heard a sound—the sound of light 
feet running. He thought, as he 
waited, that those returning feet 
. were running straight into his heart. 

| But he did not stir. Even when they 
•stumbled and carao slowly and 
•topped beside him he did not look 
up. Presently the smallest, humblest 
voice In the world said to him: ‘Tve 
come back.” 

"I knew you would.” 

"I couldn’t do It. I couldn’t." 

”1 knew you couldn’t.’’ 

"Did you know—all the while?” 

’’All the while.” 

Then you cared—after allf 
Peat atood still, his face hidden on 
I Jules’ neck. The girl came nearer 
He felt her hand on his, a brief 
tremhllnr touch. She Just whispered 
"Then you did care?” 

Peat looked up. A slow awe grew 
In her face, a great light born in 
abasement. She said: "For me?” 
•■Yee." 

There was a silence. Presently sh 
said meekly: ’’Friend, will you—take 
me—home?’’ 

Peat turned Jules. He lifted her 
and eet her on the beast’s broad back 
and walked beside her. the reins 
looped over his arm, carrying- the 
suit case. All the world about them 
was silent, silvered with the moon 
and the dew. 

They came to the place where Peat 
bad left the buggy. By then the 
world was swinging for him In a 
slow, silvered ring; his feet were 
lead, he was so tlrfed. For a minute, 
w-hen he stopped the horse, the moon 
and the trees and the road went out 
In a spinning shadow. The girl 
slipped down and ran to him 
Through the shadow he saw her 
scared face and tried to smile to h*-r. 

"Oh. what Is It?” 

“I was Just wondering,” said Peat 
vaguely, "when I’d get something to 

eat.” 

"You’re hungry!” 

"Since this morning,” he confessed 

"But I’ve buns and eggs in my suit 
case!" Her face turned darkly scar¬ 
let. T—I put them In for fear—in 
case I changed my mind—and came 
back—from the city-*’ 

"Oh, heavens!" said Peat. "Fetch 
’em out!” 

He sat in the dewy grass and she 
brought sandwiches and buns and 
hard-boiled eggs. He made her eat 
with him. Since they had no plates, 
they used the smallest saucepans of 
the seven and the moon turned them 
Into silver rarer than the earth can 
show. 

"I’ve been thinking." said Peat 
suddenly, waving a bun at the moon. 

She said, shyly: "Well7~ 

"I’ve been thinking,” said Peat, 
"that you’d do much better In that 
store If you had a man—a hus¬ 
band, say, to help you. Jules also 
would be very useful. We could get 
some land and Jules and I cou4fc 
work It, and we’d pay off the debt. 
I’ve no money. Nor have you. But 
we’ve better things. And, Iator, we 
could make It a lovely store. Wed 
sell nothing but what was beautiful! 
We;d sell, oh. flowers, and toma¬ 
toes and green corn, and pickled 
cabbage—It’s the rarest color—and 
ducklings, and apples, and eggs, 
and aquariums, and Chinese em¬ 
broidery and skyrockets, an—and 
saucepans. I’d work outside and you 
would mind the store." 

* * * * 

’T'HE girl sat perfectly still, her 
head bent. In a little she said 
slowly: "If I hadn’t seen your face— 
when I came back to you—I should 
think you were—fooling me, because 
I was the kind of a girl that de¬ 
serves no better." 

"But—you saw my face.” 

The dark head bent lower still. 

"Dear!" said Peat suddenly. 

She covered her face with her 
hands. "But If—but If you only have* 
beautiful things In ’ the store, you 
couldn't have me.” 

'From the first minute I saw you,' 
said Peat, "you deemed to me the 
most beautiful thing In all the 
world." 

Free of the soft-leaved trees, the 
moon floated, the moon of summer. 
Presently the girl got up and began 
to search the grass where they had 
fallen out when the wheel came off 
the buggy. In a little while she 
found what she sought and hold It to 
her heart, weeping happy tears as 
gentle as the dew. 

It was only a blossomed basswood 
bough. 
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Gushes Mineral Water. 

IN the Flathead Indian reservation, 
- near Camas, Mont.. Is an artesian 
well containing hot mineral water, 
said to be the only well of its kind In 
the world. Around it. within a mile, 
are other artesian wells In which the 
water is clear and cold. 

A few years ago the government 
threw open the Flathead reservation 
and those who were successful In the 
drawing now own fine ranches In o 
fertile valley. Artesian wells have 
been struck at a depth ranglnr from 
90 to 365 feet. 

One summer, on a ranoh within a 
mile of one of these cold wells, drill¬ 
ers were at work when, at tne depth 
of 244 feet, hot water guyhed up¬ 
ward with such force that the drillers 
were forced to flee. In a few days 
the rush of hot water had washed a 
large hole, with tho drill still In, 
though Incapacitated. 

The well was finally curbed so that 
It could be used. The water Is 120 
degrees Farenhelt, flowing at the rate 
of sixty barrels a minute. 


Oil From Penguins. 

npHE Island of Maoquarie lies about 
half way between the southern 
coast of Australia and the Antarctic 
continent. It Is uninhabited, but serves 
as a breeding ground for millions of 
penguins. Recently it Is reported tho 
government of Australia has leased tho. 
island to a company which has gon« 
into the business of manufacturing 
penguin oil, which is produced by di¬ 
gesting the bodies of the birds In huge 
cauldrons or boilers, in which the pres¬ 
sure of steam is kept at about twenty 
pounds. The oil is thus brought to the 
surface and then drawn off. 
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